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— WENLOCK PRIORY, SHROPSHIRE. 
nerd A®our the year 680, a nunnery waserected the fate of the alien Priories, till it was 
melo it at Wenlock, by St. Milburga, niece to Wol- naturalized, in the reign of Richard II. 
; pi . Meseia, where she lived and The foundation of this abbey is, however, 
ae died the ab with: the reputation of great Wy Brompton and Leland, attributed to 
me sanctity. It was destroy Ae the es, Warin, Earl of Shrewsbury. In addition 
ty and restored by Leopric, of Chester, to the grant of the founder, the Church of 
sb in the time of Edward the Confessor; Clun, with seven depenliiig chapels, were 
bat nae in decayed and forsaken, givem to these monks by Isabella de Say, 


aor: Roger ontgomery, Earl of Arundel, 
erigsh Chichester, and” Shreyebu 4 seed in 
th place a monastery for Cluniac . 
considered as a ‘cell to the 

House de Caritate in France, underwent 
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whose charter was confirmed by King Ed- 
ward III. This monastery,soon after the dis- 
solution, came into the possession of Thomas 
Lawley, Esq., but he was probably not the 
original grantee, for, according to Tanner, 
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it was granted 36th Hen. 8th, to Augustino 
de Augustinos, From Lawley it passed 
successively to the families Bertie, Gage, 
and Wynn. 

From the situation of Wenlock Priory, 
being so close to the town, hardly a day 
passes, during the summer months with- 
out its being visited by strangers from all 
parts, amongst whom may be seen various 
groups of gipsy parties. In times gone by, 
it is easy to imagine the difference of scene, 
when you might have heard some junior 
monk singing the following lines :— 


Merrily sounds the convent bell, 

The bell of the palmer’s port ; 

And many a feast hath rung the knell 
Of the jolly abbot’s court. 

This jolly abbot, once they say, 

Was famed for hospitality ; 

But he, Monkhouse, bore off the belle 
For good old wine and jollity. 


There are few priories better deserving 
notice for richness of architecture. The 
inside exhibits fine specimens in curiously- 
turned arches and pillars of elegant propor- 
tion ; other parts detached from the ‘grand 
mass are visible. Adjoining to this build- 
ing are three circular arches, enriched with 
undulating fillet work. Many years ago, a 
great part of this abbey was pulled down to 
rebuild-some houses; and only four years 
since, when this view was drawn, one of the 
clustered pillars of the priory was levelled 
to the ground, and a cart waited in the 
court to carry away the materials to mend 
part of the tower wall. Probably this was 
unknown to the late worthy owner, Sir 
Watkin Wynn, Bart., whose son, the pre- 
sent proprietor, it is hoped will preserve 
the venerable remains of this splendid edi- 
fice which is similar to Glastonbury Abbey. 
About a mile furtheron, froma place called 
Wenlock Edge, is a most extensive prospect, 
enriched by the winding of the Severn, and 
the view of Shrewsbury, which is nine 
miles distant. W. A. D. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Ir is with deep sorrow that we announce to 
our readers the death of this talented and 
humane man, who was an honour to his 
country and a blessing to all with whom he 
was connected. Like the morning star, he 
shone for a time amongst us, and the re- 
fulgence which marked his course will not 
only serve to light up his name to future 
generations, but will shed a halo round the 
resting-place of the poet. 


** Peace be with him; his every thought 
Was friendship, love, and joy to all.” 


About two years ago our departed friend 
had a paralytic stroke. He, however, shortly 
afierwards recovered sufficiently, not only 
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to enable him to resume his literary avo. 
cations, but to enjoy social life with all hig 
previous cheerful and entertaining dis- 
position. But, alas! on Friday morning, 
the 28th of October, a second attack, 
which his robust frame could not withstand, 
proved fatal, and deprived us of one of the 
worthiest of men. 

Allan Cunningham was born at Black- 
wood, in Dumfries, late in the last century, 
He was of humble but respectable parents, 
who apprenticed him to a stonemason ; but, 
as it is said, “ genius o’erleaps all barriers ;” 
so was it with him, for he soon raised him- 
self above the condition in which fortune 
had placed him. 

About the year 1810, Allan Cunningham 
first made his debit in the literary world, 
and the éclat which attended some of his 
poetical productions led to his determination 
of adopting literature as a profession. The 
same year he came to London, obtained an 
engagement on the newspaper daily press 
as reporter, and afterwards aided to give 
life to the “London Magazine.” “ Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwell,” a drama; “ Paul 
Jones,” “Sir Michael Scott,” and the “Songs 
of Scotland,” successively appeared, and at- 
tested his literary talent and industry. 

Some time afterwards he obtained a situa- 
tion in the studio of Sir Francis (then Mr.) 
Chantrey, which influenced much the future 
career of both parties; for Chantrey, we 
have no doubt in asserting, was indebted to 
pao oe for those poetical ideas which 
raised his sculpture into reputation; and 
to this advantageow,ci stance the poet's 

attention was fi wn to art. His 
“ British Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects” will be long a popular work. His 
biography of Burns was, according to his 
own acknowledgment, a labour of love. 
He had seen the great bard of the north in 
boyhood, and had worshipped him through- 
out life. It is stated that only two nights 
before his death he finished the biography 
of his friend Sir David Wilkie. 

Besides his many friends who regret his 
loss are am excellent wife and family. His 
youngest son, Peter, has followed the foot- 
steps of his father, and has already gained 
reputation in the world of letters, 


THE GOVERNOR OF CHENSL 


As everything connected with China is at 
the present moment regarded with intense 
interest, we think that the following account 
of the disgrace and punishment of the 
governor of Chensi will not prove unin- 
teresting to our readers. 

In 1747, the throne of China was 0¢- 
cupied by as upright and as sagacious & 
monarch as ever wielded a sceptre, in the 
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person of Kien-long, the fourth sovereign 
of the Tartar dynasty. Repeated accounts 
having reached his ears of the tyranny and 
@dious exactions of Fanghi, governor of 
the rich and commercial province of Chensi, 
be summoned him to Pekin to answer the 
complaints that were made against him. 
Fanghi had married a princess of the race 
of Kien-long, and from this circumstance 
imagined that he could play the tyrant with 
impunity. He was, therefore, not a little 
surprised when he received the summons of 
the Emperor. Not daring to disobey a 
mandate from so high a quarter, he set off 
immediately to Pekin, where on his arrival 
he was shut up in a fortress in the neigh- 

of the imperial residence, there to 
await his trial. 

When a saflicient number of witnesses 
had arrived from Sin-gan-fou, the capital of 
the province of Chensi, the high court of 
justice was convened, and presided by the 
emperor in person. Amongst the nume- 
rous charges that were brought against 
Fanghi, the most remarkable was that made 
by Fo-am, a goldsmith of Sin-gan-fou. It 
appeared that the governor had extorted 
from Fo-am twenty ingots of gold, under the 

ce of py eo his three sons from 
militia, and notwithstanding this 
saerifice, two of them were compelled to 
serve in the militia, and the third was sent 
to.Canton, where he was obliged to work 
Foam ak in one of the ecustom-houses. 
‘o-am finding that the governor had vio- 
lated his promise, remonstrated with him on 
his injustice, but instead of receiving re- 
dress, he was sent to prison, and was not 
liberated until he had promised that he 
would py to the governor (independent of 
what he had already given him) fifteen 
ingots of gold as soon as he was set at 

After the witnesses on both sides were 
heard at great length, Fanghi was required 
to enter on his defence, which lasted three 
days, during which time he displayed all 
the tact and ability of a man profoundly 
versed in the laws of the empire; but the 
voices of those whom he had oppressed were 
more powerful than his eloquence. He 
‘was condemned to death ; his was to 
be razed to the ground, and his*ptoperty to 
be divided amongst the numerous victims 
that his rapacity had reduced to indigence. 

this sentence was pronounced, the 
emperor ascended his throne, and addressed 
the ueiomnas in the following manner :— 

“Fanghi, the high court of justice has 
condemned you to lose your life, and I, 
the son of the Most High, absolute master of 
the celestial empire, father of the afflicted, 
and avenger of the oppressed, ratify this 
Sentence. Yes, Fanghi, I ratify it because 
I confided to you a portion of my people, 





that you might render them happy, and you 
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have made them miserable. I conferred on 
you a ray of my power, which you have 
changed to a pestilence. I invested you 
with the weapons of justice, honour, and 
probity, which you cast from you, and 
armed yourself with fraud and iniquity. 
You are no longer worthy of the title of 
mandarin, I deprive you of it; but in my 
mercy I forgive you, and I pray the Most 
High to accept the sacrifice of your life as an 
atonement for your manifold sins.” 

The emperor retired when he had con- 
cluded, and Fanghi was reconducted to 
prison. On the following day, a scaffold, 
upwards of sixty feet in height, was erected 
on the Baour-tacho, one of the principal 
places of resort in Pekin, and white flags 
(white is the colour worn for mourning 
amongst the Chinese) were displayed on 
the tops of most of the ew edifices of 
the capital. About an hour before sunset, 
cannon were fired to announce the depar- 
ture of the criminal for the place of execu- 
tion. The chariot in which he rode was 
drawn by four horses, having only one eye 
each, and completely deprived of both main 
and tail. The streets through which he 
had to pass were lined with spectators, but 
the greatest order and decorum every- 
where prevailed. When the procession 
reached the Baour-tacho, the prisoner 
ascended with a slow step the fatal plat- 
form. As soon as he had reached the top, 
four officers cried out to the people that 
Fanghi, the mandarin, was about to suffer 
the punishment which the law awarded to 
the oppressors of the people. The prisoner 

1g 


was then placed on a high stool—a cord was 
round his neck, and he was imme- 
diately strangled. 


This terrible example of impartial justice 
produced the most fortunate results. All 
who were entrusted with command were 
warned of that which awaited them if they 
abused their power. The Chinese preserve 
carefully the memory of Fanghi’s execu- 
tion, and whenever any of the mandarins 
evince a disposition to become tyrants, they 
are reminded of the fate of the governor of 
Chensi. W. D. 


THE WAR AT AFFGHANISTAN ; 
OR, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES HALL, 
LATE QUARTER-MASTER SERGEANT OF 
THE FOURTH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
(Continued from p. 291.) 
On leaving Dadur, a mercantile town at 
the mouth of the Bholan, the road takes 
a circuitous turn to the mouth of the 
pass through the Hala range of moun- 
tains. The camels belonging to the 
Bengal portion of the force must have suf- 
fered here severely; for as they had pre- 
ceded the Bombay column, it gave an 
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opportunity of witnessing the devastation 
which had ensued on their transit. No less 
than ninety-eight of these beasts were dis- 
covered dead upon the road, worn out from 
fatigue; and on the second day, the still 
greater number of one hundred and twenty- 
six. During the first day’s march of the 
Bengal column, they were attacked by the 
Bruhees, who succeeded in burning three of 
their tumbrils in the heat of conflict ; but 
they eventually suffered severe loss, being 
defeated on all sides, as the artillery fired 
grape in every direction in which they 
were coming. A stream of water runs 
from within a few miles of the Affghan 
mouth of the pass to that situate in Beeloo- 
chistan in so exceedingly a tortuous di- 
rection, that the army had to cross it no 
less than sixteen times in the first day’s 
march. The chief part of the cavalry dis- 
mounted, while the infantry were wading 
through to drink ; and at one place, a num- 
ber of them had actually drank, when it 
was discovered that no les than thirteen 
dead. bodies of Affghans were lying in the 
bed of the stream, over whom the river had 
passed, and from which they had previously 
partaken. If it be true that “ misery makes 
man acquainted with strange bedfellows,” 
how much more just is it to observe, that 
* necessity has no law.” Here no affecta- 
tion of nausea was discovered, no effemi- 
nacy portrayed; and even after the fact 
had become generally known, the men 
drank as rly as before, being well 
aware that from this stream alone they 
could procure that which would satisf 
thirst, and that refraining from drinking it 
now would entail the necessity of their 
using it on the morrow, and also that a 
similar circumstance might have happened 
further in the pass, e hatiks of the 
stream are lined with bulrushes which 
grow to an immense height, the stems of 
which are made use of for arrows. Dead 
gnd mangled bodies remained around the 
invading army, the natives not taking the 
trouble to bury them, but leaving them to 
be devoured by the jackal or vulture. 
Both these species abound in this part, and 
truly they are the only scavengers. The 
men slain in battle are generally allowed to 
find their fellowship with their kindred 
dust without the assistance of relatives, it 
being considered useless trouble to inter 
them. The case, however, is widely differ- 
ent when, by mere chance, a person hap- 
pens to die a natural death in his own bed. 
A journey of sometimes twenty or thirty 
miles is undertaken for the purpose of 
burial, from superstitious motives, it being 
held as a religious principle, that the bod 
of the deceased should be interred wit! 
those of his ancestors. The second day’s 
journey in the pass brings the traveller to 
the only village that is built within this 


range of mountains. Through the re. 
mainder of the pass, the same dull, mono- 
tonous description of loose stones exists, 
some of which are of large size, the ground 
being void of culture, as there is no possi- 
bility of tilling it, and as pegs cannot be 
driven into the ground, the tents are fixed 
up by means of some of them. When the 
snow is melted on the mountains, the rush 
of water through the pass is terrific, carry- 
ing everything before it. An open place, 
in a square form, marks the fourth day’s 
halting-place, named Bebee Nana, but no- 
thing remarkable about it. 

The last day of passing throngh was 
productive of many varied scenes of excite- 
ment. The cunning of two of our Sepoys 
was admirably illustrated this day. It will 
be necessary to premise that an order had 
been given, or it had been tacitly understeod 
that no prisoners were to be brought into 
camp, in consequence of the deadly trea- 
chery of the Bruhees, a race inhabiting the 
Bholan. When nearly at the end of the 
pass, and close to the Cabool mouth, the 
road. becomes so narrow, that it is impossi- 
ble for two horsemen to ride together: 
This was the spot selected by the Bruhees 
for the attack; and from the hills, which 
command the valley through which the 
trackway bends, they opened their fire 
with long matchlocks, accompanied with 
showers of stones. One of these Bruhees 
had taken shelter behind a large perpendi- 
cular rock, from whence he fired as rapidly 
as he could without in the least exposing 
his own person. Two of the Sepoys, or 
native soldiers, perceiving him at his em- 
ployment, concocted a scheme between 
them for his capture, They laid their fires 
locks on the gronnd, and the moment their 
antagonist withdrew his matchlock for the 
purpose of reloading, they commenced run- 
ning in a straight direction for the rock 
behind which the fellow had ensconced 
himself. When the matchlock was again 
brought forward for being fired, they threw 
themselves upon the ground, and as soon 
as withdrawn, they again ran toward the ob- 
ject of their pursuit. In this manner, 
when the fellow fired, they lay down, 
rose, and ran five or six times, until at 
last, coming up to him, totally unper- 
ceived, they seized him, and ran w 
him to the bottom of the hill. Here they 
secured his arms behind him, and led bim 
forward in the direction of the day’s march. 
They had not proceeded above half a mile, 
when they were overtaken by a serjeant of 
their corps, who inquired if they were not 
aware that they should not bring prisoners 
into camp. They replied, that they knew 
nothing about it; and they were informed 
that they had no business to take him. 
One of the Sepoys immediately fell to the 
rear, and placing the muzzle of his fire- 
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lock between the fellow’s shoulder-blades, 
shot him. This was an act, however 
cruél it may appear, of justifiable seve- 
rity, as all persons who were so unfor- 
tunate as to fall into their hands were 
invariably put to death, occasionally with 
tortare. It was merely, therefore, the ler 
talionis on our part. The Bruhees suc- 
ceeded in capturing the chief part of the 
music and many of the instruments of the 
band of the first light cavalry; but this 
part of the plunder could have been but of 
véry little service to them, from their total 
ignorance as to the system of playing. A 
much richer prize was made, in consequence 
of 4 bullock, laden with two boxes of mus- 
ket ammunition, each containing ten thou- 
sand rounds, having failed while on the road. 
This was a most valuable supply for them, 
as the balls being cut into pieces served 
them to pepper us with our own tools. 
pe Sead attack made by them on the 
12th, the native followers that had kept up 
with the column of march took fright and 
fled. This was a useless proceeding, as, 
had they deserted the army, their fate 
would have been sealed; as it was, several 
were shot down by the enemy—bat the 
main body of the fugitives were driven for- 
watd again by the rearguard, who had 
received orders to allow no one to pass. 
There wete not many casualties amongst 
the ye’ and the force debouched into the 
plain of Doost-i-ba-dowlah, situate at the 
Cabool mouth. It was formerly the custom 
for caravans trading to Hindostan to cross 
this plain ; but‘the merchants have desisted 
from this Pinctics, on account of the — 
number of robberies committed here. This 
“ plain of wealth” is the general meeting 
all the wandering tribes, belts sur- 
founded on three sides by hills, affording 
shelter to Bruhees, Beeloochees, Muravees, 
and othets of that genus; and no sooner 
Was intelligence given that a caravan was 
hing, than, like valtutes, they ga- 
together for the prey of the common 
sufferér—the nterchant. en the head of 
Catavan appears in the centre of the 
plain, it is saluted by a discharge from 
matchlocks, which generally causes a con- 
fasion amongst the leading camels, who are 
thrown back upon the rear. The favour: 
able moment is seized by the plunderers, 
who rush from the moontains and capture 
all they can lay their hands on. Prisoners 
Were formerly marched into the mountains, 
ftom whence they were usually ransomed ; 
and in the event of this not being the case, 
they were rourdered, or sold into slavery. 
t-i-ba-dowlah is now, however, 
seldom traversed by caravans, as a fresh, 
h much more circuitous route, has 
€ n. 
(To be continued.) 
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RURAL SONNET.—NOVEMBER. 
By the "Sn ase te “ The Cathedrat 


firing—food— 


increase—of 
Lucky the woodman who shall find employ ; 
The hinds, who stall the kine ; or pen the sheep ; 
Plant the young tree; or, lest the floods destroy, 
Extend the drainage, and the courses keep. 
The bfsy, and the bounteous, at this time, 


Are mind and body-warm, alone, throughout our 


Prose Postseript.—The modes of complying with 
two of the above exhortations in behalf of the poor 
are sufficiently obvious; but it may, perhaps, be 
of service to s 


upon those to whom, in the wet and cold season 
now commencing, they will e 


upon our notice. Bis dat qui cito dat. 
Inner Temple, Nov. 5, 1842. 


SKETCHES OF THE WAR IN IRELAND IN 
THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


NOREEN; OR, THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE. 


THE morning sun shone in all its grandeur 
on the beautiful valley of Callan; the sky 
was cloudless, and there was a cool and 
gentle breeze stirring. The verdure seemed 
in nature's brightest green, and the 
buds were opening on the trees; but before 
noon the tide of war swept through the 
valley, leaving behind its usual horrors— 
the wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
The inhabitants of Armagh were standing 
upon. the walls, men, women,. and children, 
anxious to ascertain the result of the battle, 
for many had friends and relations en 
in the deadly strife. The distant moaning 
of cannon, borne upon the wind, made 
every heart tremble with fear. After 
a while, several s lers from the fight 
appeared in view, who, on approaching, 
occasioned a general commotion among the 
crowd, who were desirous of learning the 
result of the battle. The accounts varied, 
and only served to tortate the expectants. 
Late in the day, information arrived that 
the British had been defeated, and the 
whole army put to flight ; but this, also, 
was contradicted, and the evening closed 
in uncertainty and terror. 

At morning’s dawn the same uncertainty 
and anxiety existed in the town of Armagh ; 
the walls were still crowded with the 
anxious townspeople, eager to obtain the 
first intelligence. Some, tired and bape eae 
with watching, had left, and their places 
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were filled by others; but there was one, a 

young woman, who, from the first, had 

never left the walls—who sat petientty and 

motionless, without uttering a word. There 

was a sadness in her fair face, and the quick 

and successive changing of her counte- 

nance, as the various reports of the combat 

met her ear, told how much she felt, and 

how deeply she was interested in the safety 

of some dear friend. All night she had 

remained sitting upon the spot, which she 

had not quitted even fora moment. Her 
face was pale, and her eyes were dim with 
intense watching. It was whispered among 
the crowd that she had formed an attach- 
ment for a young soldier in Marshal Bag- 
nal’s army. He had been a kind friend 
and benefactor to her poor widowed mother, 
and to her, a brother and a father—for he 
had, by kindness and affection, supplied the 
loss of both. They loved each other ten- 
derly, and the hand of this lovely girl was 
to be his reward. The young man was 
poor, but sought to gain fortune in the then 
profitable service of the army; and though 
now only a private, he had reason to expect 
promotion. Prudence made them postpone 
their marriage; but Love spoke in a more 
enforcing language, and they at length 
determined that they would hear the argu- 
ments of Prudence after marriage. he 
lovers were therefore to be united when 
Marshal Bagnal’s corps entered the town. 

The patience of the multitude was nearly 
exhausted, when the young woman, who 
had not before spoken, suddenly clapped 
her hands, crying— 

“ A horseman !—a horseman !” 

All gazed, but none could discern him, 
The young woman was positive, and again 
cried out— 

“‘ Look—he comes! his horse is of a dark 
colour, and covered with foam. See! there 
is a second !—now a third !” 

All strained their eyes by looking to the 
place to which she pointed ; but no one else 
could see or hear anything. It was the 
opinion of those around that grief and 
anxiety had impaired her faculties. 

A minute, however, had scarcely elapsed, 
when they were convinced of the soundness 
of her mind, and the accuracy of her eyes 
and ears. A man, mounted on a black 
horse, was seen in the distance, and, as she 
had stated, covered with foam, and ap- 
proaching at full speed, followed by two 
other horsemen. Anxiety had sharpened 
her sight, and had given her, so to speak, 
the instinct of an Indian. 

When the first horseman was within 
hearing, a thousand tongues inquired the 
fortune of the day. Noreen spoke not; her 
bosom heaved heavily, and she leaned 
eagerly forward to catch the sound that 
might fall from the horseman’s lips; but he 
answered them only by signs, which could 





not be distinctly interpreted. The multi- 
tude awaited his nearer approach ; but the 
soldier, turning his horse’s head in a south- 
ward direction, passed the town, and con- 
tinued his flight. 

The second horseman approached, and 
passed, as the other, to the south, without 
speaking; the third, who was wounded, 
slowly advanced, keeping the anxious 
crowd in painful suspense ; but Noreen, 
whose anxiety was worked up to the highest 
pitch, exclaimed, before the countenance of 
the traveller could be discerned by those 
around— 

“It is lost!—it is lost !—and he will tell 
you so.” She then wrung her hands in 
anguish, and set up the mournful cry of the 
Irish for the beloved of their hearts, 

“ All is lost!” the horseman at length 
said; “the whole army is destroyed—few 
have escaped.” 

Noreen, at this intelligence, gave a loud 
and fearful shriek, and sank upon the 
ground. The bystanders raised her. As 
sudden joy often destroys the vital spark, 
so also does unlooked for misfortune. The 
mind of the young girl had been on the 
rack“for many hours ; still there was hope; 
but when this soft passion fled, so also flew 
the spirit from its earthly tenement. The 
beautiful Noreen wasacorpse. For a time, 
the bystanders forgot their own fate, and 
gazing upon the ounce lovely Noreen, shed 
a tear over her remains. 





Literature. 





Ainsworth’s Magazine. 

Tue November number of this excellent 
periodical contains, besides a number o 

talented contributions by men well known in 
the literary world, the six concluding chap- 
ters of “The Miser’s Daughter.” The outset 
of this novel struck us as bidding fair to be 
a chef-d’ceuvre of the author of “ Rookwood.” 
The termination has more than con- 
vinced us of this fact. The description 
of the miser’s death, the fight between 
Frewin and Randulph, the destruction of 
the Jacobite party, reflect great credit upon 
Mr. Ainsworth; while the dying scene of 
Philip Frewin, when, in order to deprive 
his rival of the miser’s wealth, he enforces 
Hilda to decide whether she will accept 
him or not, is teeming with interest, and 18 
inimitable in its way. Altogether, this is @ 
good number. The illustrations are, a8 
usual, first-rate. 


Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
Tuis number is neither so talented nor 80 
interesting as some of its predecessors; 
nevertheless, a few of the articles are very 
readable. “ Persons whom everybody has 
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seen,” by Laman Blanchard. is well written, 
and humorously told; and the editor’s “ Boz 
in America” will well repay the reader 
for his perusal. Another, which claims 
attention, as it is descriptive of a near and 
interesting place, with its equally interesting 
inhabitants, is, 


“A GLANCE AT GOWER AND THE 


GOWERIANS. 
BY D. T. EVANS, ESQ. 

“Tue peninsula of Gower, about sixteen 
miles in length by seven in breadth, 
stretches far into the Bristol Channel, form- 
ing the south-west extremity of the county 
of Glamorgan. As it lies clear of the line 
of communication between any two im- 
portant places, and contains no town, it is 
probably less perfectly known to the no- 
velty-seeking world than any part of equal 
extent of surface, having pretensions to the 
picturesque, in the United Kingdoms. Yet 
to those who, relying on the veracity of 
this notice, may in their tour through the 
principality be at the pains of visiting it, 
we can safely promise no small amount of 
gratification, if not of positive pleasure. 

“The geologist who examines its fossil- 
bedded mountains, its scarry sea-fretted 

and towering strata-based cliffs, 
will find in them ample fields for observa- 
tion and research. To him, also, the now 
celebrated caves of Paviland, so rich in 
osseous remains, which have been most 
minutely and ably described by Professor 
Backland, must be objects of the highest 
i. antiquary will h 

“ The " will discover, in the 
tumuli, Druidic remains, and ancient fortifica- 
tions, which lie thickly scattered over the 
country, and attest its former importance, 
much that is worthy of and will repay 
investigation. 

“The sportsman will find game of all 
kinds abundant, and the proprietors of land 
liberal. But to the artist and those who 
delight in the picturesque, above all, is the 
seigniory of Gower interesting. 

“Though tolerably acquainted with the 
principality, we do not at this present 
Temember any part of such limited dimen- 
sions which presents a greater diversity of 
Pictorial beauties. You are charmed at 
every advance with a fresh picture. No- 
thing can be bolder than its indented rocky 
shores—nothing more perfect than its in- 
laid scenes, Its lofty, tempest-blackened 
mountains, with their girdles of mist; its 
sheltered hamlets, besprent with cottages 
and churches— sweet evidences of rural 
Peace and contentment! its rugged ravines, 
whose sides, clothed with birch and oak, 
Overhang the water-brooks which brawl 
through their bottoms—now glittering in 
some natural cascade, now shining smoothly 
12a mill-dam, afford abundant and profit- 
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able employment for the pencil; whilst its 
numerous castles, from whose now crumb- 
ling portals, seven hundred years ago, the 
arbitrary and impetuous Norman rode 
proudly forth in his linked mail, strike the 
beholder with admiration. and impress him 
with a vivid sense of the transitoriness and 
vanity of mere worldly pomp and power. 

““Nor are the people less interesting than 
the county they inhabit. They are the 
descendants of a colony of Flemings, who, 
having suffered from the partial inundation 
of their country, a.p. 1105, applied to King 
Henry I. for leave to settle in his territories, 
and received a grant of the tract they at 
present occupy. And with the soil (which 
they had frequently to defend by force 
of arms) they have singularly preserved, 
through subsequent ages, the manners, 
customs, and spirit of the nation whence 
they derived their origin. 

“Though among the peasantry on the 
mainland adjoining Welch is generally 
spoken, their language is English, or rather 
a peculiar dialect of it. It abounds in 
words which, if ever they had a place in 
ourtongue, have long since become obsolete ; 
but its prevailing radical is the Saxon, a 
feature that would have delighted Swift. 
w.“ The difference in physical form, in cos- 
tume, and cleanliness, between this people 
and the Welch, is not less striking than 
their respective languages. 

“ Devoted, for the most part, to pastoral 
and agricultural duties, the life they lead is 
unsophisticate and simple, as was that of 
the patriarchs recorded in the Scriptures. 
Temperate, hospitable, religious, they are 
superstitious to the last degree; hence 
many are the tales of ghostly appearances 
and preternatural doings which, to beguile 
time and gratify the natural cravings for 
excitement, circulate gravely round the 
evening fire. They intermarry almost en- 
tirely amongst themselves; and to this 
hour evince reserve and jealousy towards 
the Cambro-Britons, their neighbours. 
Their dress is chiefly of domestic manu- 
facture. The women wear a garment 
called a whittle—a kind of scarf, either of 
bright scarlet or of white, which is thrown 
over one shoulder and carried under the 
opposite arm in a most picturesque fashion ; 
within this they frequently bind their in- 
fants, whilst their hands are engaged in 
household duties or in knitting, which latter 
occupation some of them do not remit even 
whilst walking. 

“ Again, the vehicles used for rustic pur- 

es are of the most simple construction. 

e artist and antiquary will be delighted 
to find in constant use the most grotesque 
sledges, and carts with wheels of solid wood, 
rivalling in rudeness those of the primitive 
age of vehicular invention. 

“ Persons who have long resided amongst 
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them say, that the most prominent dark 
features of their character are cunning and 
@ proneness to litigati qualities which, 
where family interests are so intricately 
blended as here they must be, we can well 
suppose common. Formerly they had a bad 
name as wreckers; and though that stigma 
no longer attaches to them, there are reasons 
for believing they indulge occasionally in 
contraband trade. 

“ Having now reached the limits we pro- 
pose devoting to this notice of Gower and 
its interesting people, a few words more 
and we close it. The Cambrian tourist 
usually overlooks this remote and se- 
questered district; yet that it affords much 
that is worthy of examination is, we think, 
undeniable. He then who, weary of the 
follies and inanities of fashionable and arti- 
ficial life, or of the fret and tumult of this 
business-driving world, longs to refresh his 
thirsty soul with a draught from the calm 
and pure currents of nature, cannot, in our 
opinion, do better than devote a few days 
to an excursion through Gower. Moving 
amongst a quaint and primitive-fashioned 
people, he will feel as though he had 
plunged into the heart of a former century ; 
new scenes and grotesque characters will 
start up momently before him, which, if 
he be even a commonplace observer of men 
and. manners, will afford him no small 
amount of edification and amusement ; nei- 
ther will he deem his time wasted nor his 
money misspent—reflections which, how- 
ever unwelcome, not unfrequently obtrude 
themselves on those who make more ex- 
pensive, but less profitable tours,” 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 


WE must confess that the perusal of this 
number afforded us no slight degree of sa- 
tisfaction. Each story is replete with in- 
terest ; and all evincing no ordinary talent 
in composition. A “‘ Passage in the Life of 
a Maitre d’Armes” is spiritedly written, 
and highly. amusing. “An Ancient Dandy” 
has also. a like claim to eulogy. From the 
Sketches of Italy we extract 


A NAPLES DAY. 


“There is a sea breeze abroad to-day. 
At home it is too warm for work, so we 
sally out of our good inn, the Crocelle, and, 
turning to the right from its gateway, find 
a walk in the direction of Pauselippo and 
Chiaja impossible, from the heat; in all 
that long line of street, so crowded in the 
evening, there is not now one creature on 
foot to give us encouragement. Our way 
to the Toledo, indeed, is all up hill, and 
through the disagreeable quarter of St. 
Lucia, equally noisy, night and day, and 
swarming in all seasons with fishermen, 


inactive or at work. Here, brown and un- 
washed nakedness, from seven to ten years 
old, runs rampant in happy vnrestraint. A 
long line of stalls with their one-sided 
screens, on which there is no fish (which 
happens often), heaps of clam and other 
shells, are laid out, not for the hungry, but 
for the curious. The high parapet sea- 
washed wall behind this place of merchan- 
dize is the ottoman of many a lazzarone, 
thoughtless of the fall he might have if he 
either slipt or slept. But a lazzarone never 
comes to mischief. A scene already: A 
soldier in green uniform has just singled 
out a little urchin (not a sea one) from this 
motley population, and is beginning to cane 
him severely. Such a little — What 
a brute the fellow must be! Will nobody 
interfere? then we will ;—and as the boy 
bellows, we valorously step over to his 
rescue. Beaten, but not corrected, he now 
delivers up from under his shirt a smart 
silk hankerchief, and on threats of ulterior 
punishment, out comes several more—s 
third and a fourth—from between his other 
rags and his ribs: A third party now ap- 
proaehes from behind a stall, where he has 
been waiting the result, to reclaim his own; 
and two other soldiers hard by, who have 
been in the samie service, are seen bringing 
back other spoils of the Indies in abun- 
dance ; in short, you never go out at Naples 
without losing your foulard, or whatever 
else can be fished out of your pocket; and 
the punishment on detection is very pro- 
perly summary. A picturesque row of 
lemonade booths, displaying each its painted 
Madonna, or saint, who patronizes lemonade, 
attends us up to Naples; and the revolving 
barrels of iced water are as active as the 
tongues of those that turn them. But be 
sure that, if before one of these stalls you 
follow the instinct of thirst, your refresh- 
ment will cost you dear, inasmuch as one of 
those little rascals, who tracks your pro- 
gress, will, in equal obedience to his in- 
stinct of theft, as infallibly have extracted 
your handkerchief as he did ours, even when 
the soldier was scourging the small vaga- 
bond whose stripes have excited our ill-me- 
rited compassion. The Neapolitan is the 
cleverest picker of ets in the 
A fine light hand has he; and so far from 
hiding his hand in, he shews it on % 
napkin, which used to be Scotch for 8 
“foulard.” He says he likes the English, 
and hates the French; a raison, for we 
earry our handkerchiefs in our ets, 
while the Frenchman never takes his out of 
his hat; his purse and money are in his 
waistcoat ; and go where he will, he is the 
man, par excellence—a teryo quem ® 
ciconea pinsit, 
“We were in a shop near the Museum, 
looking at some old coins. Enters a pea- 
sant from the Abruzzi, (at least, he dest 
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the character well,) with a huge, double- 
handed basket fail of curiosities: ‘ There’s 
carica, he proceeds, ‘ with which I have 
been entrusted by Signor A——, of Ruvo 
(a place we had not yet heard of); it is a 
village in Calabria, signor; high among 
the mountains—a f. place for antiqui- 
ties ; tutti prodotti sagro santi dei scavi ; all 
sacrosanet productions of excavations, like 
the rest of the things you see in my shop.’ 
‘Where is your list, Eccola?’ He reads. 
‘Twelve skulls in good preservation ; 
seven with the teeth perfect, and each a 
moneta di bronza (the coin for Charon) be- 
tween his teeth. Here they are,’ said the 
t, counting them. ‘ How much?— 

a scudo a-head?’ ‘ No, that’s too much; 
besides, we have too many already.’ Make 
our Own price; only give a couple of lines 
tine right) to the padrone, to shew him I 
have not pocketed the proceeds.’ ‘ Bene 
bene, my dears,’ (to his daughters,) ‘ put 
these heads on the shelf under the Venice 
glass; and take care, in moving them, that 
the mould and the coins don’t fall out.’ 
‘ Lascia fare,’ answered one of the girls, 
putting down her needlework. ‘ Certi 
i, pursues the old gentleman, reading 

is list again. ‘ Oh quele; here they are 
in bronze, scusi, signor ; what did the an- 
cients do with these?’ This phallic ques- 
tion, addressed to us in the presence of the 
joe ladies, would have tied our tongues 
we really known what the ancients did 
with them ; but the easiest way was not to 
hear the question ; and the old dealer, fear- 
ing that his daughters might mislay the in- 
teresting objects, took them into his own 
custody, and pat them under a glass cover 
amidst rings and snuff boxes. ‘ Three 
crowns for two phalli. Why, I sold better 
last Week to an Englishman for six carlinos 
apiece.’ Then came a collection of an- 
cient coins fresh from the graves, in which 
had probably lain a whole month, to- 

er with stone of terra cotta lamps, 
smelling 5 ae of the mould, but of 
the ma en we had seen all, we said, 
in the simplicity of our hearts, that we 
should like to go to Ruvo (Rubium). ‘ So 
would not we,’ says the old man; ‘ for al- 
though our trade draws the richest of its 
Materials from these mountains, another 
trade flourishes there; and brigands are as 
eagerly on the look out for current coins as 
‘we are for old ones. It is almost the only 
where these tascals now exist. But 
years ago,—do you remember, girls, 

the morning I came back to you, long after 
‘ou thought I was dead, and would hardly 
lieve your eyes for joy,—it was the year 
before your mother died, — Anye, how 
tan you forget it?—Fifteen years \. 
resamed the old man, seeing that he had 
a ready listener, ‘I was travelling, 
‘among ethers, with a man who had spent 
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largely in the purchase of old Jace, on tlie 
advantageous disposal of which he counted 
greatly, anda young Englishman, furnished 
with a letter of credit on Forlonia. Ten 
miles on this side of Ruvo, fire-arms on 
both sides of the road. We start up (we 
had all been nodding), and see our driver 
fall off his horse, which lay shot under him. 
In another half-minute the road is occupied 
with a party of gaily dressed robbers, all of 
whom have a voluminous sash, and a huge 
knife stuck in it. In a very business-like 
way they bid us dismount, and pinion and 
blindfold us, and then wait for orders 
from Captain Panecchi, who presently ap- 
proaches, whistling. ‘ A good day’s work !’ 
we hear him say; ‘how many prisoners?” 
* Excellenza, tre” ‘Of what country?’ 
“Two Italians and an Englishman.’ ‘ What 
booty?’ The lace was exhibited, and did 
not seem to be estimated at anything like 
its value. Call your wife, Antonio; women 
know the value of these things better than 
we do; and undo the , we need 
not keep the prisoners blindfold.’ ’ He came 
himself to remove the fillet that was round 
my eyes, and said he was sorry to put me 
to inconvenience, but that all trades must 
live. ‘Ah! Signor Capitano,’ said I, 
‘we are both Abruzzesi. I have spent 
many a pleasant day at St. Lorenzo; and 
many of your friends are mine; for which 
reason, dont take all the little I have been 
so many years acquiring. He was an | 
to rob me; but his was a net for all, and 
must be fish that come into it: the English- 
man is thunny, and you but a sardine, but 
both are fish; but here comes the wife of 
Antonio to tell us the value of the lace. 
The lady pronounced, to the delight of the 
band, and the consternation of its owner, to 
be bel assai, and worth a great deal. ‘Now 
search Monsieur I’ Anglais,’ said the captain, 
changing his aecent and language, and 
speaking more gravely than he had hither- 
to done. Accordingly, our fellow travel- 
ler’s pockets were searched: he was relieved 
of his watch, chain, ring, and shift-pin, and 
at last the order on Forlonia for 2500 scudi 
eame under observation. ‘ Bravo!’ said 
the captain, ‘that’s the same as money; 
here, sir, sign your name.’ He next de- 
spatched one of the gang to a place two 
miles off, with orders to bring an individual 
whom he named, without a moment’s loss 
of time; and we retired into a cave where 
a dinner and wine was served, but where 
the conversation did not prove equally ex- 
hilarating to all the parties, To a man 
who sat next to me at dinner, the eap- 
tain said, ‘ Where did you get that smart 
scarf ?? ‘From Orlando, who took it 
from an old woman going to market, having 
first to knock her down, because she 
fefused to’give it tohim.’ ‘Did he?’ said 
the captain, and fierce he looked as he said, 
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‘then if he does not wish me to shoot him, 
and hang him afterwards like a dog, let him 
be off instantly—he has disgraced us.’ We 
asked if Orlando took the hint. ‘Do you 
think he wanted to be shot?’ was the reply. 
Dinner over, the messenger returned with 
a person of very respectable appearance, 
who seemed aware of his company, but not 
alarmed for his life. ‘ Just take this letter to 
Forlonia at Rome, draw the 2500 scudi, 
and be back within the week, horses and a 
carriage are here, so that nobody at —— 
need know anything, and place this white 
feather so as to be seen; but if you return 
without the money, or blab, all your fields 
shall be fired (it was harvest time), and 
your house razed to the ground.’ ‘I am 
too old, and can’t go on this mission,’ 
objected his townsman; ‘but my ne- 
phew shall, if you will let me tell him.’ 
*Do so, but let him understand the condi- 
tions.’ ‘ Eh bene, e partito il nepote, ed 
ritornato in sei giorni, and then we were 
liberated.’ ‘ And how had you fared all 
this time?’ ‘ Never better in my life; the 
captain, by degrees, became familiar with 
us, and at last told us his story. He had 
been in the French service for fifteen years, 
and returned afterwards to live at St. Lo- 
renzo ; got into scrapes with all the young 
women; had been reprimanded for incon- 


stancy over and over again by the priest, 
who at last threatened to get him put into 
prison. So he told him he should never 

fault with him again; murdered him 
and his brother that night, and the next 


day was abroad in the Abruzzi. He had 
lived there twelve years since; had never 
committed another murder, and kept toler- 
able discipline. He had thirty men, might 
have double the number, but was not am- 
bitious ; .in short, he claimed to be a galant 
homo, and assured us that his men revered 
him. Of the women (nine—muses), he could 
not speak too highly. They were good 
wives; cooked well, and were kind to stran- 
gers. The Englishman,’ he added, ‘ got 
redress. His loss was levied (so willed the 
Pope) on the commune where the robbery 

place; but I,’ said he, ‘very unfortu- 
nately being of that same commune, never 


got a farthing. 


Fraser’s Magazine. 


Tue caterer for this Magazine has done 
his duty in the number for November, and 
the monthly reading public will be delighted 
with the series of articles — sterling in 
quality—which it contains. Like a well- 
assorted garden, it offers flowers to suit the 
taste of all, each being brought up to the 
highest state of perfection. We extract the 
following, which we doubt not will give sa- 
tisfaction to our readers :— 


PEEP OF DAY IN PARIS. 


“ Not a single human being is to be seen; 
but I see advancing through the shade a 
corporate body—a patrol of the National 
Guard. I try, while they are ‘now in 
glimmer, now in gloom,’ to think of the an- 
gelic guard of Milton:— 

* Oh friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern’— 
five or six portly burghers, of all sizes, from 
five to six feet high, in their every-day 
clothes, but decorated with grand crosses 
(formed by their belts). The corps is 


* With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.’ 


They have just risen up from their sour 
wine and quarrels, in dread phalanx to hem 
round some unfortunate wight who has been, 
like themselves, drunk and disorderly ; and 
most of them are qualified, like the angels 
in Paradise Lost, ‘ sharpening their mooned 
horns.’ I pass them to lament over the 
sudden deaths of those lights of the world 
elevated on vertical posts. There is a 
dusky light yey the sky 5 and when 
I have crossed the Pont Neuf (which has 
the same title to that epithet that a dowager 
of seventy has to be called a young lady), I 
hear the crashing echo of a vart as it jolts 
over the superbes routes and beaux chemins 
which approach Paris. I take a journey 
through the endless Rue d’Enfer, and get 
into haem d’Enfer, where all the shops 
are blacksmiths’, from which issue eternal 
flames and curses, that render this faubourg 
worthy of its name. They say that some- 
body (Pythagoras, I believe) invented music 
from hearing the sounds of blacksmiths’ 
hammers. What a pity it is that some 
new Pythagoras does not arise to invent 
a new music for the French, from the same 
notes ! 

“The peasants are now seen pouring in 
multitudes, and carts, along the endless 
road (tree-lined) which leads to the capital, 
laden with their vegetables and fruits, which 
must be distributed through the different 
markets— 

‘ or e’er the hot sun count 
His dewy rosary on the eglantine.’ 


“You see some fruit that tempts you; 
and the dealer, in his rustic innocence, asks 
you ten times as much as it is worth, and 
twice as much as you at last pay him. Such 
is the new edition of Tasso’s ‘O bella eta 
dell’ oro!’ But among all these dwellers in 
the country you see nothing of what other 
nations shew of gaiety,—nothing that makes 
you think that nature ‘ doth commend her- 
self unto their senses.’ I never heard a 
French peasant sing as he goes on his morn- 
ing way; whereas in Scotland, in Ireland, 
in England, in Spain, the delighted spirit of 
the rustic, inspired by the season, breaks 
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out into music, and the lightness of the 
heart ‘ turns, as it leaves the lips, to song.’ 
I think it is, in a great measure, from their 
dread ofdoing anything which every French- 
man does not do (for the fear of ridicule is 
as strong in the lowest French labourer as 
in the highest French poet), that French 
peasants never burst out into those light and 
joyous carols which in other lands come 
upon the morning air like the notes of the 
lark. As you return towards Paris, you 
hear the roll and see the bulky carcases of 
the diligences and the waggons (roulages), 
which seem to have caught something of 
the French politeness, and to hesitate about 
passing each other. You now see the muddy 
and shallow Seine before you, reflecting the 
sky in its bosom, nearly as yellow as that 
ofa Parisian belle; and you meet swarms 
of 


‘ girls with deep-sunk eyes, 
And hands that offer early flowers,’ 


attwo'sous a bouquet, without odour. You 
now see through the green trees, planted all 
round it, the marché aur fleurs, for the sale 
of sentiments and sun-flowers, both of 
which, in France, flourish only in day’s 
‘garish eye.’ The French give bouquets 
upon all occasions. There is something 
ful and appropriate in presenting 

ers to a young lady on her birth-day,— 
some beauty, whose wreathed smiles are 
lovelier than the wreathed roses you offer. 
But I have never been able to overcome the 
feeling of dread with which I have some- 
times been obliged to perform the same 
ceremony in the awful presence of some fat 
lady of (all French ladies of forty, if 
there be any such, are fat), and enter an 
atmosphere reminding one of Shakspeare’s 
‘ Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned.’ 


But as there are very few ladies of this age 
in France, my reader may never have had 
the misfortune to meet with any ; but as one 
meets now and then with old gentlemen, he 
=! L pucicen nave bert ones to wile 
at celebration of a pa’s fete, 
making a mockery of old 5 the con- 
trasted images of blossom and decay, which 
irresistibly present themselves to the ima- 
gination in witnessing an old man loaded 
with bouquets of flowers. A second child- 
hood has nothing to do with the ‘ infants of 
the spring;’ grandfathers, and ‘violets in 
the youth of primy nature,’ are. contradic- 
tions to each other; and you think of 
‘ Old Hyem’s chin, and icy crown, 
On which a chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set.’ 
“What a delicious smell is sent forth 
from the ranks of flowers about me A A 
fragments of poetry about their 
seents and hues float into my memory upon 
their odorous breath, as perfumed and as 
Tichly coloured as they ! 
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“ But there are other odours, not ambro- 
sial, epringing from another river, and fill- 
ing all the streets through which I am to 
pass with ‘scents that breathe of the sweet 
south’ of Paris, loading the atmosphere 
“with poison, plagues, and death,’ as Young 
sings, and driving me to seek sweet smells 
and amusement even on the Morgue. This 
building, the receptacle of persons found 
dead, stands in the midst of Paris, and is 
open to all the world, like any other spec- 
tacle. There is something to shudder at in 
the conception of such an institution, which, 
not content with exposing the naked and 
mangled remains of the suicide to the gaze 
of unfeeling multitudes, lays open to their 
cold and cruel eyes the horror and agony of 
the moment of their recognition by his de- 
solate wife and his orphan children. Such 
scenes, however, occur too frequently to 
affect the Parisian with any strong emotion ; 
and, indeed, their pity can only be excited 
by sentimental suicides. I once saw at the 

orgue the bodies of a man and a woman 
who had sought and found a winding-sheet 
of water in the meanders of the Seine, near 
Meudon: their arms were fastened together 
with rose-coloured ribands. It would be 
difficult to describe the enthusiasm and de- 
light with which the Parisians on and 
talked about these ribands de rose; 
which, though certainly proofs of the attach- 
ment of the parties, gave them no right to 
be r ed as lovers. However, as the ties 
that bound them were “celestial rosy red, 
Love’s proper hue,” their fateand their story 
echoed through all the newspapers, and 
drew the tears and the pity of thousands 
who would never have concerned themselves 
about them if they had not increased the 
consumption of French manufactures by the 
purchase of half-a-yard of ruban rose. The 
lady and gentleman who shot each other a 
-_ ne were ready wy of basnate 

e the triggers of their pi wi 
rolpanloated rihands. The lower (the son 
of a banker) had been ordered to Paris by 
his father, who took it into his head to be 
displeased with his son’s attachment to a 
provincial actress, and this for no better 
reason than that the said actress was re- 
markable for her extravagance and the 
badness of her character. She followed her 
lover to the outskirts of the capital, and at 
the rendezvous des voyageurs they despatched 
each other to “ the undiscovered country, 
from whose bourne no traveller returns.” 
* * * Now the students have quitted 
their beds to sleep over the morning lecture. 
I feel that sickening chill come over me 
which every gentleman must have felt at 
least once in his life, caused by being up all 
night. I hasten to my hotel, and am told, 
on enry owt a fire, that the lights are just 
out.and the fires not just yet lighted. I enter 
my solitary room, and endeavour to kindle 
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@ fire with my wax candle, which I have at 
last succeeded in lighting with iny pyrophore, 
(everything French has a Greek name,) but 
which I unfortunately extinguish im the 
hopeless attempt. 
« Put out the light,—and then put out the light ! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me,’’ (with my pyrophore.) 


But, alas! it is impossible to relight a French 
wood fire which has once gone out :— 
*¢ Once put out thy light, 


I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine.” 


Half choked and quite blinded with the 
smouldering smoke of the wet green w 
and succeeding only in producing “ a tongue 
of light, a fit of flame,” which disappears as 
soon, I determined to go to bed, after suf- 
fering as much from fire and smoke as 
St. George did, without the honour of the 
victory. I suffocate: my flame as Othello 
did his; but before I quite accomplish this 
feat, the acid odour compels me to cry 
out with the Moor, “I smell thee on the 
tree.” I try to sleep, but cannot. I count 
the tassels of my curtains in every direction, 
and then I look upon my carpet, a piece of 
old tapestry, in which the artist has tried to 
reptesent Saul flinging the javelin of David 
in his madness. Time has worn a hole 
where the head of Saul ought to be, so that, 
as a Frenchman remarked to me the other 
day; “ On voit en effet que Saul a perdu la 
téte.” As I gaze upon this chef-d’euvre of 
art, I try to resolve an interesting problem— 
whether something I see in the foreground 
is @ crocodile or a tree. But the lulling 
tumult of the street is at length composing 
me to a state to which I hope I have not 
long reduced my readers. 
* Prese ’1 suo libretto 
Né ancor hevea ‘1 primo foglio volto 


Che gid ciascum in sonno era sepolto.” 
Boragpo ORLANDO, 


Forget-me-not; a Christmas Present for 1843. 
Ackerman and Co. 


Tue Forget-me-not of this year, like its 
predecessors, is pleasing and amusing in its 
literary department, beautiful in form, and 
artistic with respect to its engravings. The 
prose tales are of a superior order, particu- 
larly the one by the popular writer, La- 
man Blanchard, entitled “ The Birthright.” 
“ Life’s Dream” is also an agreeable story, 
from the of Eden Lowther. The poeti- 
cal contribators, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
Miss M. A. Browne, Miss Hannah - 
Gould; Charles Swain, and James Mont- 
gomery, have exerted themselves to render 
this lovely souvenir worthy of public attention. 
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“THE SLEEPING ALBATROSS. 
By Miss Hannah F. Gould, 


** As lone the bold Albatross sits on the billow, 
That rocks him in slumber, beneath his furl’d 


wing, 
His head on his side has a warm downy pillow, 
And calmly he rides, like a bold ocean king. 


**Come down from his tour through the air he 
was cleaving, 
And borne on the wave like a crown of its foam, 
Surmounting its power, while he’s lull’d by its 
eaving, 
He rests as a traveller resting at home. 
5 te from the foes that look up from beneath 
His breast is bound close in a soft plumy mail: 
He dreads not the blast, nor the surge that may 


wreathe him, 
ree ong on the swell, and glides under the 
le. 


‘* His field is the air, when awake and in motion; 
His guide, One who guides the light sparrow to 


The sky his pavilion, his bed the whole ocan, 
When sleeping— his watchman, the Maker of all. 


“ And while the bright stars that now o’er him are 
beaming 
To his hidden vision no lustre can pour, 
Perhaps of that one is the Albatross dreaming, 
That points to his far-away nest on the shore. 
* Behold, my faint spirit, the wild bird reposing 


Alone on the flood is @ teacher for thee ! 


— brought to deep waters, an eye never 


losing 
Is on thee—thy Watchman commands wind and 
sea. 


*¢ When all is uncertain and dreary before thee, 
And night’s sable curtains around thee ard 


drawn, 
Be peaceful, with Bethlehem’s star beaming o’ef 
ee, 
And trust, till thy home-shewing morning shall 
dawn : 
‘Then up for the flight with a wide pinion 
springing, 
To scent the sweet land-breeze that comes from 
the flowers ; 
And be from thy breast the cold water-drops 
Ss : 
Regain at the sunrise thine own native bowers.” 


We know of tio Christmas present that 
could be more appropriate for the young 
than the Forget-me-not for 1843. 





Pliscellaneous. 
A GREATER POET THAN SHAK- 
SPEARE AND HIS ADMIRER. 


“THERE is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, when taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” So said the immortal bard, and so 
said a demure-looking perso’ bearing the 
euphonious name of Gerald Godfrey Palli- 
dor, as he took his station in the Court of 
Requests, Guildhall, for the pereeee. of 
having it decided whether one William 
Johnson, described as a poet and actor, 
was not indebted to him in the sum of 
11, 14s,, the value of a certain book and 
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money lent.—“ Lam a great admirer of the 
renowned Mister William Shakspeare, you 


my side, and I really 
out Sh 
taken the tide at the flood—but, from his 


appearance, had not yet reached the goal— 
that is, he had not got the fortune.” 

Commissioner—“ Never mind the fortune. 
I he’ll it soon.” 


he Ccaewe Well, sir, what = _ 
poetry —w hi can assure you, althoug 
we are‘at issue, is ve fee ys ttn ato 
aeting-a specimen of which he gave before 
me and some re is what Bw. — 
loviag admirer of Shakspeare w: calla 
treat-rhe compelled me to lend him some 
rare books, and also fourteen shillings be- 
ides: I got two books back, but the one 
which is very antique he wont give ; saying, 
when for it, with the greatest ef- 
frontery——* What is more free thana gift?’ ” 
Commissioner (addressing the poet)— 
“ What answer do you make to this, sir ?” 
The poet, whose outward man denoted 


had stadied hard, 
followed the advice of the bard of Avon by 
teking-the tide at the flood, but have not 
heen rewarded as I should have been. And 
with respect to this case, it’s Much ado about 
ae | Before I commence my Winter’s 
Tale, 1 shall be able to shew that my 
friend, ae Pelites, pages gan. 
Comedy rrors in bringing such a 
foolish case as this before your court, and 
towards me, he has been a second Merchant 
of Venice, Gentlemen, I am the humble 
author of ‘Poems on Death,’ and, with your 
permission, I will give you a specimen:— 

‘ Death is near, 
Why should we fear 
To die? 
For it is clear 
‘We all shall, here, 
Be buried by-and-by.” 

Mr. Pallidor—“ Isn't it beautiful, gentle- 
men? and yet to think I am compelied to 
bring him into a court of law!” CLanghter) 

issioner (who appeared not to relis 
the allusion to his latter end)—“ No more 
of that rubbish, if you please; keep to the 
question.” : 

The Poet (in dudgeon, to think how his 
et had been received Ane court)— 
“Well, As Fo like it. e book was 
a to me for writing some verses on the 


of Mrs. Palfidor’s P mise and you 
May judge of the style by the first verse:— 
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Mr. Pallidor—* There’s genius! Billy 
Shakspeare’s a fool !” 

The Poet—“ Don’t speak so profanely, 
sit ; remember you are in the ce of a 
follower of that gentleman, With respect to 
the fourteen shillings, that was given me for 
writing 8 comedy in five acts for Mr. Pal- 
lidor’s niece, which I finished on Twelfth 
Night, and all the Merry Wives were de- 
lighted on my reading it. There was one 
part, however, they did not like, which had 
reference to the Taming of a Shrew, and I 
really thought a Tempest was brewing, but 
it was set at rest by the Two G , 
My comedy was presented to a manager, 
but he refused it; and I then found that my 
Np sows faney was but a Midsummer 

ight’s Dream, and that I had not got 
Measure Sor Measure. So you see, gentle- 
men, that instead of me being indebted to 
Mr. Pallidor, I owe him nothing.” 

Commissioner—“ Well, Mr. Fanidor, you 
hear what the defendant says?” 

Mr. Pallidor—“ 1 do, sir. And to make 
all well again-—for I cannot bear the 
thought of being separated from such 8 
genius—I shall not insist upon having the 
money, although he really has my ae 

The Poet—“ Then, I ean say with Pope— 

* My music, then, you could for ever hear, 

And all my words were music to your ear ;’ 
And, with our much-loved Shakspeare— 
AlPs well that ends well.” 

The poet, with his admirer, followed by 
her whose parrot had been immortalized, 
left the ‘court, to the great regret of the 
other plaintiffs and defendants, who were 
completely “ spifflieated” ( Americanism) by 
the poetry elocution of the defendant. 





THE HUMAN TEMPER. 
Simili similis gaudent. 


THE proverbs of a country, it is said, eluci- 
date its genius, and shew its character as 
forcibly as its manners. This is certainly 
the truth, and we may seek no further for 
the English character than in the evidence 
of proverbial expression. We ere as various, 
as changeable, and as fantastic as the wind 
and the gna pe the femnignenuonr your 

verbs are, like yourselyes, contradictory 
tnd absurd. He 5 a of this at his 
fingers’ ends, and says we are ridiculous 
enough to assert that “ birds of a feather 
flock together,” when at the same time we 
own that “two of a trade ean never agree.” 
Are we of so quarrelsome a temper that we 
wish to associate objects who are ever at 
variance, and who never come together 
without pulling of caps if they are females, 
or a bruising match if they are men? Do 
we delight in contradiction? or are our 
proverbs, instead of being simple truisms 
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of universal acceptation, as those of other 
nations, composed of paradoxes, quips, and 

uiddities? It is strange, and yet it is true, 
that we aver that true reciprocal felicity in 
the connubial state can only be experienced 
when the husband and the wife are of the 
same temper. We utter these axioms on 
the faith of our ancestors, without investi- 
gating their truth ourselves; and thus do 
we transmit them to posterity unrefuted, 
undiscussed, and even untried. Wherever 
we see an instance of domestic infelicity, we 
instantly exclaim, that if people will come 
together whose tempers are opposite, what 
other can they expect than misery? and, on 
the contrary, when we perceive conjugal 
happiness, we immediately conclude that 
the tempers of the pair are similar. For 
my own part, I have constantly looked on 
this matter with other eyes, and have con- 
ceived that permanent bliss is acquired from 
contrast of temper more than from simi- 
larity. It may be asked— Why, then, do you 
assume the motto Simili’ similis gaudent to 
this paper? I do it for this reason :—I be- 
lieve that persons of similar dispositions 
affect the society of one another, when at 
the same time they do not feel entire satis- 
faction from that community. Pope affected 
the society of men of letters. Pope was 
best pleased, however, when in company 
with the man who had no pretensions to 
rank with him in literary fame. Voltaire 
pretended to desire the company of those 
who, like himself, had shook off the preju- 
dices of form in religion; and yet those 
who knew him best affirm, that a secret 
pleasure brightened up his countenance 
when he met a man who stickled for those 
forms, and who would hold an argument 
with him on the subject. In short, as there 
is implanted in the bosom of every man a 
thirst of pre-eminence, we bear with regret 
and pen every rival in the course we 
travel. It is with temper as it is with 
genius—we are sure to conquer where we 
stand alone, but participation lessens the 
value of the gem. I conceive two people of 
similar tempers to be like two round balls, 
in which every possible point of contact is 
a repelling point, and reacts against every 
inclination to collision ; two people of con- 
trary tempers, like a concave and convex, 
enter into the closest alliance, and fall 
naturally into one another. 

Let us look into the world, and see this 
proposition confirmed in the evidence of 
living example. Mr. and Mrs. Surly have 
so exact a portion of the same peevish, dis- 
satisfied bitterness—of the same unconcili- 
ating disposition—are so ready to take 
umbrage and so backward to give pleasure, 
that their house is a perpetual scene of jar 
and discord. If he happens to find fault, 
which he does on almost every occasion, 
she heightens his disgust by a scornful 





taunt or a provoking sneer. 


If she again is 
dissatisfied, which happens just as often, he, 
instead of trying to soften or soothe her by 
condescension, provokes her still more and 


more by morose and peevish reproach. It 
is impossible to enjoy in their company the 
amy ae of society: their table is deserted 
y their friends, and their winter fire-side 
isthe forlorn and desolate evidence of their 
unaccommodating tempers. 

How different are these to Mr. and Mrs, 
Meekly, their opposite neighbours, who, on 
the contrary, are so perfectly incapable of 
taking the smallest umbrage at anything 
which can arise in domestic management, 
that their minds are become listless, ang 
experiencing no pain, they are insensible of 
pleasure. Mr. and Mrs. Meekly are con- 
sidered by the world as the happiest of 
human beings: so sweetly mild and tem 
perate—so endearing, soft, and complying 
they seem only to live and breathe in one 
another. Superficial observers! were you 
more intimately acquainted with this.s 
happy couple, you would find that this bliss 
proceeds from the absence of pain, not from 
the presence of pleasure. It is apathy, and 
not delight, that they experience. Their 
assimilation arises from the milky and more 
than feminine weakness of their minds ; and 
being incapable of any <wrcmemreree 
no time sharpened:by disappointmen it 
minds have become a mass of dullness and 
insipidity, unimpressible by the fine emo 
tions of conflicting or eestatic passion. ‘Nov, 
had these two couples been happily paired 
in another manner; had Mrs. Meekly be- 
come the wife of. Mr. Surly, and Mrs. Surly 
of Mr. Meekly, how different would have 
been all their situations’ in life! The 
asperities in the temper of the one would 
have sharpened the. softnesses in the other, 
and the casual spurts of peevishness would 
have been happily succeeded by the calms 
of condescension. They would each of them 
have felt, indeed, the sour—but that sour 
would have prepared them for the enjoy- 
ment of the sweet; and it is a maxim now 
universally admitted, that the op: of 
the bad is necessary to the fruition of-the 

‘ood. 


y Mr. and Mrs. Bluster are both of the 
most impetuous temper—actuated by the 
most sudden starts of passion, and so lost at 
times in the paroxysms of their rage, that 
they are capable of doing what would make 
them miserable for life; nay, even of doing 
that which would oblige the law to shorten 
their existence, It is impossible to ex 
how miserable this temper makes 
They are good and valuable people on the 
whole, and sincerely repent and are ashamed 
of their conduct; but being both of the same 
inflammatory temper, they find no 

nor retreat from its violence. No sooner. 
the one on fire than he communicates it to 
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the other; they are both in flames in an 
mstant; and while it rages they are aban- 
doned by all the world to tortures more ex- 
eraciating than death. There is no i- 
tility of interfering between them. eir 
bursts upon all around them, and 
people are not fond of intermeddling in 
Bly contests. Had it been the fortune of 
these two hot-headed miserables to have 
teen divided between a pair of a colder 
constitution, the union of fire and water 
would have brought their mutual passions 
tothe proper temperament; and though the 
heat of the one might at times, by accidental 
irritation, have collected itself into a fire, 
instead of bursting forth into the terri- 
Big explosion which we now see, it 
by the mitigating cold of the other, 
have been reduced to a mere flash in the 
pan: We constantly see that the rage of 
the’most passionate temper suddenly evapo- 
tates if fael is not added to the flame; and 
we know how often it has been recom- 
ihended to the married part of the world to 
itive to conciliate, instead of incensing the 
party ly enraged. A favourite Scotch 
poet has beautifully painted two instances 
ofthe effect that the one and the other 
conduct produces :— 
“The Smith’s wife her deary ;. 
And fand him skin Sa tins ; omen 
‘ Qaoth she, ‘ This day’s wark’s be dear bought.’ 
4 He bann’d, and gae.a girn; 
Ca'd her a jade, and said she mught 
eo ee 
Mair, T’se wind « pirn, : 
To 
“*Ye1 


i 


Qaoth she, and lap out o’er a stool, 
And clanght him by the spaul. 
He shook her, and sware, muckle dool, 


Pee frae aff ye’r hips the hool, 
And learn ye to be baul 
, On sic a day.’ 
I forbear to copy the rest of this de- 


sription of a scold’s method of taming a 
scold, and proceed to give you the con- 


* But d’ye see, fou better bred, 

Was mens-fou Maggy Murdy ; 
She her man, like a lammy, led 

Hame wi’ a well-wailed wordy. 
Fast frae the company he fied, 

As he had ta’en the sturdy; 
She fleech’d him fairly to his bed, 
Wi’ ca’ing him her burdy, 
Kindly that day.” 

In every instance it is evident, to me at 
Yeast, that an opposition in temper is Trequi- 
mite to happiness. Extremes are constantly 
destructive ; and I think that this opposi- 
tion is wisely contrived by Providence to 
d the general passion of mankind 
Ito the happy medium which contributes 
to pure felicity and general order. The 


union, for a of extravagance and 
ey appear to the transient 


avarice, though t! 
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spectator to be productive of misery to both, 
are happily calculated for the good of both. 
The pressure of the mutual passion meets 
in the mid-way, and gives rise to the hospi- 
table frugality which sweetens life. I could 
enumerate many instances of domestic 
felicity produced by this happy contrast. 
One striking instance, however, shall serve. 
Sir John Clackit is so enamoured of his 
own wit, sense, and learning, that he con- 
stantly engrosses the conversation to him- 
self. Whatever subject may be started, he 
finds means to insinuate himself into it, and 
by being the principal, or rather the oniy 
me he generally carries the question. 
e yang opponents oa not by 
the force of his arguments, or the poignan 
of his satire, but by the length alone of his 
speeches. They are silenced because they 
have not opportunity to speak, and find at 
last that it is hetter to give up the contest, 
than subject themselves to the eternal attacks 
of a witling. Misapprehending the reason 
of his success, he attributes it to his in- 
genuity and eloquence. Thus fortified in 
his hobby-horse by success, he has formed 
so sovereign an opinion of his ability at 
dispute, that his company may as well 
escape without a bumper to the health of 
the king, as a question to the display of 
his talent. Sir John has been troubled with 
this cacoethes loquendi from his earliest 
years; and as people affect the society of 
those who pursue the same road with them- 
selves, he was deeply struck with a young 
lady, who, like himself, fancied herself a 
fine supporter of an argument. Miss Tittup 
was possessed of the sister spirit of Sir 
John. She strove to overleap the fences of 
the female province, and from a mistaken 
vanity aimed to appear capable of holding a 
dispute with the men. She mistook pert- 
ness for becoming vivacity, and a flow of 
words for quick conception. The similarity 
of their tempers brought them frequently 
together, and mutual respect restraining the 
full torrent of their tempers, they became 
fond of each other, and were soon married. 
The respect that bridled their tongues 
before marriage now gradually wore off— 
the tide of their tempers rushed in, and 
overthrowing every regatd due to sex or 
duty, their daily disputes ended in “fool! 
blockhead! silly, ignorant, obstinate crea- 
ture!” After this, I need not say they 
were completely wretched. Their lives 
were a continued scene of wrangling, and 
like Sir Charles and Lady Racket, the club 
and the diamond embittered every moment 
that passed. Providence relieved them 
after a three years’ torture, and Sir John 
found his hand and his tongue again at 
freedom. The only solace that he had ex- 
perienced during his wedlock from the 
clack of his spouse was in the silent at- 
tention of a grave cousin of hers, who re- 
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sided with them. To her he flew in every 
extremity, recounted his arguments, refuted 
those of his lady, and won the cause by the 
voice of his fair judge. Poor soul! she 
neyer attended to the maxim of audi alteram 
partem, but gave it constantly in favour of 
the candidate that appealed to her first ; and 
it frequently happened, when they ‘both 
applied to her, that she gave it first'to the 
one and then to the other. ‘This was not 
the result of art, but of mere easiness of 
temper. She listened with the most patient 
silence; and very seldom comprehending 
what either of na meant, she would, with 
the most perfect ingenuousness, give them 
both what they wanted. On the death of 
his lady, Sir John found himself traly happy 
in the society of Miss Placid, and spent t 
greatest part of his time in discussing ab- 
struse points in her company. She gave 
him, indeed, no ra Se to a _ 
ever interfered in the ‘disputes, éxcept 
— some intesrogatory of the Enighess 
“Am: not I in.the right, Maria?—Is 
A so?” to which she comsténtly replied in 
the short but monoey liable, Yes; A 
and never was ‘pugaléed ona he asked 
her opinion of. the matter.’ On such oc- 
‘casion she - would tell him,;that she: wished 
‘to hear his sentiments on the matter,. pres 
vious to delivering her own, and in the end, 
hers were sare of coinciding. with his. . The 
baronet was; 90 won by this silent and 
submissive tem — he offered Miss 


never had one dispute terminate in disgust. 
He has found the means, by asking her 
“questions, to draw her sper | into a 
small part of the 

submitting to his opmions, has shortened 
his disputes, ohn is still a most 
Salkgere man, but he is infinitely more 
{ tractable than he was in the lift time of his 
first wife. 

I shall only add to these observations on 
the human temper, that the affections are 
very different from the passions. The 
latter-are constitutional, and the former ac- 
quired, I ae oom. except the a 
mer from thig gen oe eT as 
think it in every instance absolutely 
sary to connuhial -bliss, that the aifections 
should he united, It would indeed be & 

y pothesis thet 


‘happiness must 
love and 


iendship and enmity ; but 
it cae 5 be very penette that love ~ Ake 


, oF, agreeable to 
” Soeetan, wnded on.a false basis, may 
¥ paehecivve of misery instead of delight. 
RUBENS. 


she, by - 


Che Gatherer. 


To Make Home Happy. —Nature is in- 
dustrious in adorning her dominions, and 
the man to whom this duty is addressed 
should feel and obey the lesson. Let him, 
too, be industrious in adorning his dental 
—in making his home, the welling of his 
wife and children, not only convenient and 
comfortable, but pleasant. Let him, as far 
as circumstances will permit, be industrious 
in surrounding it with pleasing objects—in 
decorating it, within ang without, with 
things that tend to make. it agreeable ang 
attractive, Let industry make it the abodg 
of neatness and good order—a place vin 
brin satisfaction in ores inmate, .and 
which in absence draws back the heart by 
the fond associations of comfort and con- 
tent. Let this be done, and this sacred 
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